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THE STORY TOLD 
BY AN OLD MAN 
The Year-End Settling Day* 


My father’s notes record the state of 
affairs at the year-end as follows: 

Owing to the construction work of the 
past year, expenses had piled up. The 
members of the Nakayama family were at 
a loss to know how to deal with the bill- 
collectors who would come for the year-end 
settling day. However, [zo Iburi encou- 
raged them by saying, “ There is nothing 
to worry about. I myself will supply the 
furnishings of the house.’”-:----- 

They had started to build without any 
reserve funds. It was an undertaking 
which was prompted only by ardent 
religious faith to fulfill the wishes of 
God the Parent. Furthermore, the unex- 
pected incident at the Oyamato Shrine 
proved to be a deadly blow, causing 
the followers’ adhesion of recent growth 
to disperse at a stroke. For this reason 
they were more anxious about how to 
meet payments at the year-end than ever 
before. 

The embarrassed Shiji-sama, who was 
directly responsible for all these matters, 
relied for strength on the carpenter, 
whose promise, ‘‘No matter what may 
happen, I will surely furnish this place 
of worship sufficiently to make it ready 
for use, now that the frame-work has 
been set up,’ encouraged him. 


The notes proceed : 

Ever since the construction had been begun, 

the carpenter and his wife, with no children 

or relatives to care for at that time, had 
gone to work every day at the site of 
construction. However, they stopped work 
on December 26th and decided to go back 
home to Ichinomoto. On that occasion 
Shuji-sama complained, “ Your going home 
_will leave us alone to face the bill-collectors.” 

Izo told Yamanaka about Shuji’s anxiety, 

but Yamanaka only muttered something 

vague in reply. 

The carpenter had stayed at the Sho- 
yashiki house with his wife, who was as 
yet childless (as mentioned in the notes 
above), to devote all his energies to the 
construction work. Now at the year-end, 
when the two were about to leave for a 
time, Shiiji-sama must have felt deserted 
and helpless. He confessed : 

“T shall miss you badly during your 
absence. I’ll be besieged by bill-collectors, 
who will threaten to sue me and make 
my life miserable.” 

Whereupon Izo asked Chisaku Yama- 
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naka about what to do during his 
absence. The latter, however, probably 
also in the same straightened circum- 
stances, appeared not to have given any 
favorable answer. The expression ‘‘ some- 
thing vague” shows how irresolute his 
attitude was. 


The notes tell of the temporary make- 
shifts to which they resorted : 

Izo made two business trips from Ichino- 
moto: one to Saka to ask the lumber- 
dealer there to postpone the year-end 
payment and the other to Morimedo to 
ask the tile-maker the same favor. Both 
dealers seemed willing to consent. He 
confided that the incident at the Shrine 
dealt such a blow at the congregation that 
they did not have funds to settle the 
account now. Both dealers readily agreed 
to his request to wait a little longer, as 
he faithfully promised to pay them. 

Before IzO undertook the unpleasant 
duty of holding off these tradesmen, there 
was a discussion among the members of 
the congregation as to what person should 
do so. Nobody wanted to do this, but 
the men who had first given the orders 
were obliged to volunteer. 1Iz6, who had 
made the contract with Daishin at Saka, 
and Gihei, who had made a contract with 
the tile-maker at Morimedo, had to do so. 
But now that the latter had not shown 
his face since the unfortunate event, [zo 
had to take his place also to apologize 
for the delay. 

“I’m very sorry to say,’ he began 
politely, ‘‘that the event at the Oyamato 
Shrine cost us so much in various ways, 
as you already know, that we cannot 
afford to settle the account at this time. 
I beg you to hold over the bill, as I 
solemnly promise not to cause you any 
loss.” 

His sincerity and the good credit he 
had enjoyed before now helped to obtain 
their consent to his request without any 
reservation. In addition, Izo had to listen 
on that occasion to an account of the 
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difficulties this tile-man had passed 
through and the success he had obtained, 
as is related in the notes: 
The tile-maker said that it was four years 
since he had started his present occupation 
with only eight Tempo coins** as his 
capital. 


The aftermath is related in the man- 
uscript like this: 
On his return Izo reported the consent of 
both the lumber-dealer and the tile-maker 
(to the delay). Shuji-sama was delighted 
to hear that. Kokan-sama too was much 
relieved and said, “Our fields of more 
than seven acres are now mortgaged by 
the year,*** and not at our disposal. But 
with a little more patience, we can get 
them back. And then we'll sell half an 
acre or so to pay the account. We'll 
certainly not put them to a loss, even if 
the Foundress might choose to leave them 
unpaid. We cannot let it pass in silence.” 
Shuji-sama was of the same opinion, too. 
Anyhow, Izo carried out successfully 
his mission of persuading the creditors 
to consent to the delay. We can easily 
imagine how relieved the brother and 
sister felt. Kokan-sama, showing wo- 
manly solicitude, said to him, ‘‘ You'll not 
think of holding yourself liable for the 
debts, Mr. Izod. When the fields which 
are mortgaged by the year are amortized, 
we'll settle the matter all right. Even if 
the Foundress should be indifferent to 
this arrangement, my brother and I will 
surely be responsible for the debts, some- 
how or other.” We can well appreciate 
how considerate they were of Izo. 


* Translator’s note: It is the custom with the 
Japanese to settle all debts semi-annually: in 
July and at the year-end. 

** Translator’s note: A Tempo coin an 
oval-shaped copper-coin, minted in the Tempo 
period by the Tokugawa Shdgunate govern- 
ment. 

*** Translator’s note: In Japan when farmers 
needed extra cash for any purpose, they 
mortgaged their fields, 
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A Comparative Study 
by 
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5. Honour thy father and thy mother: 
that thy days may be long upon the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee. 

Honour means ‘to acknowledge as 
worthy of respect,’ but not necessarily 
“to obey”. In the States a woman may 
marry without the consent of her mother 
and/or father after she is eighteen years 
of age. A man may marry without their 
consent after he is twenty-one. Also, 
having reached these ages, parents are 
no longer required by law to maintain 
their children. Likewise, children are not 
required to support their parents in old 
age or sickness unless they possess so 
much money that there is a surplus over 
the immediate needs of their own family. 
As many Americans are not rich enough 
to maintain their parents who are incapa- 
citated by old age for work, the Welfare 
Department of the State in which they 
reside does so from taxes. The reward 
for obeying this commandment is a long 
life or, as it is written, “that thy days 
may be long upon the land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee.” 

Some theologians maintain by the words 
“the land which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee” that land should never be owned 
by an individual, a company of individuals, 
a government, or a state, but is given by 
God in usufruct to the people who use 
it. If it is not used, the land should be 
turned over to someone who promises 
and keeps his promise to use it. 


6. Thou shalt not kill. 

As God is the giver of life, it is his 
prerogative to take it at the time and 
place that He may ordain. This ordon- 
nance is interpreted by many men to 
mean not only that one man may not kill 
another, but that no government may kill 
a man by sentencing him to death for 
crime or may order its soldiers to go out 
and kill men on the battlefield. Even 
biologists have a doctrine called ‘‘ The 
Economy of Nature’’ which holds that 
every animal and plant on the earth has 
its place, reason and purpose in the plan 
of nature and that when some species 
are killed off, this economy is upset with 
chaos to the rest of the species. For 
example, in every war many men who 
worked in their communities are killed. 
The women try to take their places, but 
without years of practice are not skillful. 
Furthermore, by taking the place of men, 
mothers leave their children to their own 
devices and without supervision between 
the time they return from school and 
the time she comes home from work 
during which they get into mischief. 
Depressions and _ juvenile delinquency 


follow wars. 

This commandment makes the followers 
of many Christian sects vegetarians. The 
butcher in a Jewish community receives 
special dispensation from the rabbi to kill 
animals for food for the people. In other 
words, the rabbi cleanses him from the 
sin of killing. These butcher shops are 
called in Yiddish ‘ kosher’, which means 


, 


“clean ”’. 
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together and have children, their children 
sanctifying the bond between them. In 
this case the woman is called in the 
States, ‘“a common-law wife”. As such, 
if she had lived with the man for at 
least five years, she may inherit his 
estate when he dies and her children 
also inherit. This procedure is in con- 
trast to the laws in most Latin countries 
where such a woman may not inherit 
his estate, but her child may. 

The idea against married people having 
sexual intercourse with an outsider is 
that married people owe their time and 
attention and service to each other and 
to the care and education of their child- 
ren. When Louis XIV, King of France, 
took Madam de Montespan as his mis- 
tress, the clergy cried out that this was 
double adultery as the King was married 
to Marie Therese of Spain and the 
Marquise de Montespan was married to 
the Marquis of the same name. However, 
as Louis was an absolute monarch, his 
will was above the precepts of the Bible. 
In Western countries theologians maintain 
that the will of God is above that of 
anyone on earth, be he peasant or king. 
The Catholics look to the Pope in Rome 
to carry out the will of God on earth, 
but unfortunately, as history tells us, 
even some Popes, Alexander VI is an 
example, do not do so. 


8. Thou shalt not steal. 

Of course, the basis of this command- 
ment is economical. Western people say, 
“time is money”. Men get wealth by 
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7. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 
According to the Funk and Wagnalls 
Dictionary, 1940 copyright, the definition 
of adultery is ‘‘ The sexual intercourse of 
two persons, either of whom is married 
to a third person; any  unchastity ; 
unfaithfulness”. In law, sexual inter- 
course between unmarried persons is not 
prohibited because it is thought that 
persons of the opposite sex may come 
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inheriting it, by earning it, or by good 
fortune, all of which methods take time. 
To steal another’s property, therefore, is 
to steal the part of the time in his life 
that it took him to acquire that property. 
Therefore, a thief not only steals the 
object of value, but the precious time 
out of the life of the man from whom 
he stole. 

At present, due to the activities of 
unions of working men, an employer 
must pay a workman in the U. S. a 
minimum wage of $1.00 an hour and 
time and a half for overtime. That is, 
if an employer asks a man who is tired 
after the day’s work to work after the 
closing hour when he is exhausted, then 
his time is worth half as much again, or 
a minimum of $1.50. Forty hours per 
week is the usual working time in the 
States. Factories, hotels and other esta- 
blishments that run for twenty-four 
hours must have three shifts of workmen, 
each of which works eight hours. Should 
any employer pay any workman less than 
$1.00 an hour, the workman may complain 
to the Industrial Commission which has 
offices in every city hall. Furthermore, 
every female employee is entitled to a 
chair to sit on, even though she works 
in a standing position, because if she 
stands for eight hours daily for many 
months, she will get varicose veins in 
her legs. If she sits down occasionally 
to take the weight off her legs this will 
be avoided. An employer may not steal 
the time or health of an employee. 

(To be continued) 
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THE FIFTH SECTION 
Nana-Kudari-Me 
(The Seventh Stanza) 


Faith often begins in a desire for hap- 
piness, for the self, and for the family. 
However, we must not forever remain in 
this stage. True salvation cannot exist 
when one thinks only of his own salvation. 
The road of salvation for the self auto- 
matically opens up when we dedicate 
ourselves for the purpose of saving others. 
It is the will of God, our parent, Who seeks 
universal Yookigurashi that faith shall be 
extended by the faithful to others who are 
farther away, from one person to myriad 
others. Thus, the joy of faith which 
bubbles forth from within must automati- 
cally become missionary effort and again 
missionary effort must stimulate and vital- 
ize one’s own inner faith. 

Missionary effort constitutes the quin- 
tessence of our way of worship. The 
Foundress said, “It is plausible to say I 
introduced him to the Way, I spread the 
teachings, but you must remember that 
your efforts succeed because God has 
prepared the way and waits.” (4 June, 
1892) Missionary efforts succeed only 
because God prepares the way for his 
missionaries. 

The Foundress taught, ‘‘ You cannot lead 
a life of luxury and expect to extend the 
Way. Understand the Will of God, with 
sandled feet, bring back the offerings to 
the Shrine. Guidance and protection in 
missionary work is granted when one 
dedicates himself and accumulates much 
merit.” It is important to accumulate 
merits (shikkari toku o tsumashite itadaku) 
in order to be successful as a missionary. 

The Seventh Stanza begins with verses 
on missionary effort. The stanza has as 
theme the planting of seeds in the rice 
paddies. Of course the theme is symbolical. 

The Foundress teaches us that in the 
same way that we must give nourishment 
to the roots if the branches are to spread, 
we must accumulate merits by taking 
offerings to the Original Jiba if we wish 
to be successful, if we wish to have divine 
guidance and protection extend even to 
the distant provinces. 

There are people who seek to receive 
God’s guidance without making any effort 
to accumulate merit by according them- 
selves with the Divine Will. The true joy 
of faith cannot be understood by people 
who would dream of accumulating a 
fortune without work and sweat. 

It is most important that we should be 
in accordance with God’s Will. Faith which 
is not built on dedicating oneself entirely 
to the cause of the Original Jiba is 
comparable to a weed which has no roots; 
it is soon destined to wither. 


Mitotsu: Hitokoto hanashi wa Hinokishin 

One word conversation (can be) Hinoki- 

shin 

Nioi bakari o kakete oku 

Scent only spray shall we 

Firstly : Just one word can be an act of 

devotion 

The scent only shall we spray. 
Hitokoto Hanasht wa hinokishin: “God will 
accept as Hinokishin any effort put 
forward to spread the Word of God, to 
people who do not know His teachings, 
even if the effort should be limited to only 
a few words.” 

Hinokishin is hi-bi no kishin or dedi- 
cation and devotion of daily life. The 
Kyoten says: ‘“‘ When we are truly grateful 
for the blessings of God in all aspects of 
our lives, the joy of gratitude appears 
naturally in our attitude and action. 
Hinokishin is the manifestation of joy 
which burns in faith and its appearance 
is manifold. If we forsake greed and face 
life with joy and enthusiasm arising from 
faith all action will be Hinokishin. 

Nioi bakari o kakete oku: ‘“ Communicating 
the teachings of God is important, even 
if only in an indirect and suggestive 
manner, since such effort becomes the 
foundation for the wholehearted and 
forthright faith which may be fostered in 
the future.” 

The Foundress said, ‘‘One word can have 
the strength of ten thousand words.” (1 
February 1897) Even one word, when it 
is God’s word, can have broad and deep 
significance and be far-reaching in its 
influence. 

In the Instructions concerning the prepa- 
rations of the Thirtieth Year Anniversary 
of the Foundress’ Ascension we find the 
following words: ‘If you are moved by 
the feeling that you must speak to someone 
on our religion do so even if the place 
of meeting is at a street corner. You 
may consider this to be your assignment 
for the future.” (7 April, 1907) As indi- 
cated in the above passage miorgake or 
missionary effort is work which people of 
the TenrikyO path must never forget. 

Regardless of whether the person we 
speak to listens or does not listen our 
work in extending His words becomes a 
seed which will eventually sprout; thus, 
missionary effort must be considered to 
be the first step towards the establishment 
of the Yookigurashi world. 

The secrets of successful missionary 
work are patience and persistence. 

Futatsu: Fukai kokoro ga aru nare ba 

Deep mind there is since 

Tare mo tomeru de nai hodo ni 

No one stop must he not 

Secondly: Since he with faith has 

thoughts profound 

No one is to stop him in his work. 
Fukai kokoro ga aru nare ba: “The person 
who engages in missionary work is 
motivated by the profound Will of God 
to save all mankind.” 

Tare mo tomeru de nai hodo ni: “ No one 
is to interfere with his work.” 


Rev. Tadamasa Fukaya, a Staff member 
of the Headquarters newly appointed chief 


of the Overseas Mission Headquarters in 
America at Los Angeles, started for his post. 


Mittsu: Mina sekai no kokoro ni wa 

All the world’s mind within 

Denji no iranu mono wa nai 

Paddy fields not wanting person there is 

not 

Thirdly : In the whole wide world there 

is not 

Anyone who does not desire paddy fields. 
Mina sekai no kokoro ni wa: “ The heartfelt 
desire of everyone in the world.” 

Denji no iranu mono wa nai: “ There is no 
one who does not want possession of good 
rice or paddy fields.” 

Denji refers to the paddy fields where 
farmers grow rice. Farmers sow the 
seeds, look after the fields, add fertilizer, 
reap the harvest and thus paddy fields 
are the place of work for (Japanese) 
farmers, the foundation or basis for their 
existence. 

In a broad sense of the word, the store 
is the merchant’s paddy field, and the 
workshop is the tradesman’s paddy field. 

Yottsu: Yoki ji ga araba ichiretsu ni 

Good land if there is everybody 

Taremo hoshi de aroo ga na 

Everyone desirous is, is it not so? 

Fourthly : If good land is available, 

Everyone is desirous, is he not? 

Yoki ji ga araba ichiretsu mi: “If there 
should be a field which is easy to water, 
which has plenty of sunshine, which is 
fertile, which always brings a plentiful 
harvest, people without exception-:-” 


Tare mo hoshi de aroo ga na: “ ---that is, 
everyone and everybody will be desirous 
to possess.” 


Itsutsu: Izure no kata mo onaji koto 

All persons (with) it is the same 

Washi mo ano ji o motometai 

I too that land would like to obtain 

Fifthly : It is the same with everyone; 

I too would like to obtain that land. 
Izure no kata mo onaji koto: ‘The desires 
of people are the same”’ 
Washi mo ano ji o motometai: I too would 
like to purchase that good piece of 
property.” (To be continued ) 


OUTLINE OF THE TENRI 
CENTRAL LIBRARY 
— ESPECIALLY ON THE COLLECTION 
OF RECORDS RELATING TO EARLY 
CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN JAPAN — 
by 
Makita Tominaga 
Chief Librarian of Tenri Central Library 
Cal 

In the Nara era (710-783) Isonokami 
Yakatsugu opened his private library at 
Un-Tei (in the suburbs of Nara city) 
which was the first public library in 
Japan. Yakatsugu’s family were heredi- 
tary Shinto priests, and for a _ while, 
living at Isonokami of Yamabe in the 
Province of Yamato, they performed 
religious services at the historic Isonokami 
Shrine. It is said that the place in which 
Tenri Central Library is now standing 
was the Yakatsugu’s residence. It stands 
in the middle of the Kinki district, which 
was the centre of Japan in older times, 
and neighbours Nara city. It takes about 
an hour by tram from Osaka and Kyoto. 
In 1930, Tenri Central Library was 
founded at this historic place by Tenri- 
kyo, one of the most vital religions in 
modern Japan. Since then, this library 
operated according to standards of admi- 
nistration, and has concentrated upon the 
study of religion and science, publishing 
and collecting books. And now it owns 
about seven hundred thousands of volumes 
and has rendered great service, in a wide 
sense, to the Japanese academic world as 
well as to the schools within its province. 

Tenri Central Library’s points of excel- 
lence may be said to be its wealth of 
special collections and their exhaustiveness. 
Though seven hundred thousand volumes 
are perhaps not so numerous, special 
effort has been devoted to collections in 
the following fields : 

I. On the history of religions and the 
science of religion, especially the follow- 
ing: 

1. Records on Roman Catholic missio- 
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nary activities (above all on missions in 
Japan in the 16th and 17th centuries). 

2. Records on Islam and other religions. 

3. Records on primitive religions and 
the science of religion. 

II. On Orientology in relation to Wes- 
tern Europe and America: 

The East has innumerable records of 
itself, but the materials of so-called 
modern Orientology in relation to the 
West have been made for the last three 
or four centuries. 

Its contents are the following: 

1. Materials on the European history 
of the relations between East and West. 

2. Materials on the Western empires 
and interests, by nations. (Spain, Portugal, 
Holland, Germany, England, France, etc.) 

3. Materials on voyages, explorations, 
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etc: 

4. Materials on archaeological investi- 
gations etc. 

III. On philology. 

IV. On ethnology, sociology and archae- 
ology etc. 

We co-operate with the Tenri Museum, 
for greater convenience in collecting and 
studying materials relating to this heading. 

V. On Japanese literature: 

On Japanese literature, Tenri Central 
Library is rich in materials of popular 
literature of the Edo era and in autogra- 
phic materials of men of letters. On the 
books of MHaikai, one of the literary 
phenomena of that age, we own the 
largest collection among the libraries of 
Japan and have recently issued a catalogue 
of them. 

VI. On serial magazines and bulletins: 

Of serial magazines and bulletins relat- 
ing to the above headings we have two 
thousand titles in Japanese and Chinese, 
and a thousand titles in European langu- 
ages. 

VII. On materials on Yamato district: 

We own hundred thousand separate 
records on the topography and the history 
of the Yamato district, the cradle of 
Japan. 

VIN. On rare books, such as old and 
rare printed books, old documents, old 
manuscripts, etc. 

We have, in all, more than hundred 
thousand such items, among which are 
included many National Treasures. 

IX. On Kogidd’s Library (Jinsai Itd’s 
works on the Chinese Classics), African 
Library (a collection of four thousand 
European books on Africa), Lafcadio 
Hearn’s Library, and six other special 
libraries: These libraries are all under 
special management, custody and inspec- 
tion, and catalogues on each of them 
have been issued. 


(To be continued) 
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